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Ao^TRACT ^^^^^ should be no barriers to school library use for 

ba-.icapped children, since their limitations aay make J-^J^^^? ^ 
window on the world which they would not- otherwise have. Sometines 
these children who most need help oay not be tolerated in a library 
because of their behavior, or the library may not provide appropriate 
materials. There are m^s in which librarians Jjy learn to handle 
aggressive and withdrawn children, as well as those who are not 
self-directed. The librarian must also have , 
available in a form which is usable to handicapped children, and must 
aioid creating architectural barriers for children in wheelchairs and 
on crutches. The library should also provide a variety of 
environments, so that a child may find a space in which he is 
comfortable. (LS) 
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jared Bean In l.is 0^d W.r^c}^[B ^^^^^ following advice 

to hts follow professionals: 

So far as your i^urfiorlty will parmlt it, exercise 
rrcat Discrl'-inat ion is to which Persons shall be 
aawlttcd to lUc una of the Ubrary. For the Treasure 
House of Literature is no more to be thrown open to 
the r^v^ges of the unreasoning Hob, than is a Fair 
Garden to be laid unprotected at the Mercy of a 
Swarm of Beasts. -. 

Qvu-stion each Applicant closely* See Chat he be 
a Person of Good Kcpufcation, scholarly Habits, r-obor 
and courteous Demeanor. Any niere Trlf ler, a Person 
that would Dally with Books, or seek In them shallow 
amusement, may be Dismissed without delay, 

Althou&h few would subscribe any longer to this elitist view of the 
library, there are «t ill many school libraries In which the high-achieving, 
self-directed, serious student Is enthusiastically welcomed while his less 
luminous peers are «.erely tolerated - and often there is no room at all for 
those who arc not ambulatory, literate, well-behaved and free of sensory or 
psychclofifcal impaiment. Rut a library In a demo'zratic society ca.mot 
afford to function as an exclusionary agent. Exclusion further exacerbates 
the eon.-.cqueuces of i;hettol;iat,ion many handicapped persons have already 
,..xp..ri.-a<-Pd. Tn a real and also in a symbolic sense, the library provides 
passajie to what the world is all about. Within its physical confines .me 
can b^>sin to find out about the unroachable world and about one's own 
unfathomable self. Equal access to the cultural riches In the "Treasuro House 
of Literature" i.iust be provided for all our students. 

1 The Old Libiarl^n's Almanac, quoted In Marjiarot A. Edwards. The 
' Fair Cnrdcn t^^^^ IMwtborne 
Books, 1969), p. 107. 



Hovevar, iin cxmtiination of the past reveals that miiny children with 
special u%2v*vl^ have bi^cn denied entry to the nuilnstream of American It fct* 

. 0 .... .... 

An unreadlnoss to consider them as worthy as their peers as well as laadcqiuite 

:. . ..' % . ■ * " * ....... ........ 

levels of financial i^upport have restricted their 5;choollng and unfairly 
isolated these children f roin^ what many consider the minimal rights and 
porqtilsites of any chyd^ Educators, responding to increased political , 

pressure, dlre^itive court decisions, higher IcveW of aiwareness and sensitivity 

• .... »:';.,. ....... - 

and t!ie d^nnands of conscience, {ire accepting the challenge to provide an 

education for all 4'hildren* 

The library has a critical role in this ijrcat deinocrati/.ing event, A 

child With serious physiological limitations ntust of necessity be excluded 

from many of the experiences his peers take Jfor granted* Exclusion from the 

Hhrary would further reduce the child's access to cultural experiences. It 

should be remembered that vlcarlotjs part tc;lpat ion in some facets of life may 

be his only real option » To Keal off the world of books is to intensify his 

restrictions. 

» 

The dcvelnptncnt of a dtnnocrailc library In wliich all children are welcome 
r^^quires a different perroption of the library's usual mode of ftmctioningi^ 

It cannot merely offer a multitude of mati^rials and expect each child to 

s 

adjust his learning style to what has biuMi prt>vided. Tni'tt*ad, the librarian 
must /^^.'^ess any limitalions and d f ^^ab i 1 i t le.s of Ihc pot(»ntial user population 
;infl find ways to make ijifiumation and literary experiences attainable despite 
apparent obsfaclos. Tlie library, as a microcosm of a democratic society, 
tinist embrace with <»nt htts ia^ m anel value equally the many l<fnds 4>f ?:fu<Unls who 
enter therein. 

The librarian needs to take this iniatlve not only for the benefit of 
the exceptional cliild,^but for the nonnal child as well who will be Iielped 



to undcrst.tnd And accept diversity and varUtion in Iium.in behavior. In . . 
addition, i:hts will Incrcas; his Rumanlty nnd sons^lt^^c him tp his social 

, ,^ , , , . • > . * . ..... 

rcspiirtsibillty tovvMrd his peers. ' • 

. ■ ". . • ■ , , . ' . , , , < ' 

Who is" the exceptional child? 'fh Is child la one whose disability ts 

of such .•m order*orMinu!Uslon''that, without b intervention or 

adaptation, the child will not .flourish. in most social, recreational or ^ 

. academic «et tinge and will function significantly bc^ reasonable expecta- 
tiohs. These, children may, in seme c.jr.cs, have learning dtsabllltles,. be 
disruptive,' have distortions vision or he.-iring, ho oxporlentially defic nl 
as.'a ror.ult of mohility restricttons, or be working at aeadcmicaUy lower 
levels than their age peers. Note that the cmpliasis here Is not on the 11. A - 
a crippVc. a retardate - but on the^dy-jfunftlon Itself. Wliat needs to be 

"strcr.sed is that those are students .and they, like all others, have need of 
a full and enrlcHlng school-cxperlance.- Therefore, it Is the library's 
responsibility to accommodate the. chllds' problem and ease the consequences 
of his h.indlcap* 

. Tn some libraries, the exceptional child has hcon vefused aamlt'tance, 
banished to the prinrfpal*s of flee,, or sent back to his own room. In others, 
there are few books or matellals which correspoiid with the interests or 
nbil flies of low functloufng roadp.rs. l^i.«n Lhls cncurs, the library acts as 
a r.u.sf.<nh-!a' rathur T;h.in .\n insl ruct lou/il fa. et of the school Jn relation to 
those chtldron who can't mcH^.t 'the demands of the collection. The librarian 
or media specialist, ciu^ht In the prnss of other demands, sometimes has put^ 
. a low priority on proar.i..-..niug for t^osc rhildr.m. Cf c nast.inr,.s of birth or 
accident have resulted in handicapping condition; the academic coimuunity must 
tnako sure that fhroufih neglect and exclusion from the worlds* literary 
horltajje, the child is not further p(>naH}'.ed, _ 
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The libr^trlan may bo startled to discover that in some psychiatric or 

correctional settings, the H briery is considered the place of choice for 

thcrnp^-utlc nodif Icitton.^*^ TheHbrnrian should be alert to the strong 

pdsstbility th.it the library syinboHcally represents th^ slto of past failure!! 

and that at the outset fthe child may display indifference, hostility or 

reject f oh. That is, the child* s resistance may be based on failure in reading 

resulting In av^oldance behavior toward books. The library as a repository of 

th<?usands of hoc^ks may be perceived as the ultimate s>^nb9l of his inadequacy* 

Fader ports on a hoy 

so traviniitlxed in his California public schools that 
he had to be put into a very special reading class 
staffed by psychologist? fr<w the University of California 
in Los Angeles • Surranoned by a teacher from his seat In 
a rear row, he began to walk directly toward the front 
of the room; suddenly he stopped, backed up a few steps, 
turned about and walked about the periphery of the roi»n 
to reach his teacher^ What had stopped him? An open 
book lying on a desk halfway toward the front of the 
room^ Who knows what horrors it syinboll?.ed for him ^ff^^^ 
ton years of scarifying failure In the public schools. 

While this admittedly is an o.xtronie case, yet hostility and fnar of books 
are widcspriiad among children who h.ivc been academic failures. 

Kwry pt-ripn vants attention. If the child cannot get it in a coiistruct ive 
'fashion, he will achfove this goal in other ways which are often Ingeneously 
{lcvif:od for maxiiuuta n<>i;a( ivc impact. \<\\on the 1 ibrarl.an plans well, iijnores 
{-.^iit.uivo iK>iiativ4» hi-liivlor, ujfnimiKPS Interfering tftiuiuH, piMl?;es 
c>>n;-.{ «t:.:nLly but not oxc«>'^ lively when good bi'haviar is di;:played, the likiihood 
of the library exportcnce being mutually satisfying is enhanced, 

"'2. nani^l N. Fader7 nooknd on n^^^^ Program and Proof (New York: 

Berkley Medallion Books, 1966), 

3. Fritz Rndl and Ildfth M. Maeda, "The Furi«Mis Children md the 

Library," T.>p of f he N.'wr, XVTT (October, 1960, pp A8-63. 

A. Fnder, Op. ctt., p. 3 



.n..t\i«ds of undesiraMc Behavior, .inht be anticipated in the Ubra.yt 
These s.noc.ily will f.U into thr;e h.sic categories: overt-.ctlve, deUy 
^ .Uha.W-p.sslv., ^e ^o.e ohvlous ana often n.st tureatening to the 
Ub.aclan is the overt behavior because of Its potential Cor disturbance and 
contagion. The librarian will need to plan Cor rapid and fir. intervention 
.o c6.tain the spread of unacceptable behavior. The librarian can manipulate 
the"p.yd.oloclcal^li.ate a.on^ the other users .o that clowning. Interruptions, 
etc.. are neither ^«ch noted nor valued. She can do this in .any vays: 

(a) by uxplatning lhe ntlcs of the library cl^^^^ 
iecifically and co:"pletely including the 

conrrqucnccs for violating: those rules; 

(b) by pairing the child with undesirable behavior 
^ ^ Jth an admired, well-behaved class leader; 

(c) by developing a relationship with the child in 
which rational appeals wlU work; and 

(d) by making the program so i«^^i"f ^fj-^y J^^trf 
and pleasurable that inclusion In the library 

becomes its own reward. 
The U1,«a,n» .ay ..Ucover that v.^ndalt... o£ Ubrary contonts ™ay occur. In 
»o,« tn.ta„ces. this Is vlndtctlvo behavior. However In .any others, -.uch 
,e.lrucao« is a sauge of tho child's feeUng of Idl.nes,. bored™ or dls- 

* . ' 

comfort. 

To avoid cnCron. log the po.slblUty of atte^llng to a Ullrary .ole and 
fa.Ung. n,a,.y children have Revised a ropetotre of tactics which sidestep 
the taste and thus avoid the prospect of .elf, peer, or teacher evaluation. 
Excessive requests to carry messages, help tho teacher, leave the room, 

„„il. ,.^e Involve tho teachers' collusion 
stralfihten the shelves, sharpen pencils, etc., luvcive 

If they are to succeed. In other cases, the child has mastered the Illusion 
of seeding busy. e.a„.„lng book spines, holding books or leafing through 
current periodicals. Careful observation will reveal that aUh.«sh these 
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children are physically In the library, they are not interacting vith it 
in any significant way » 

the librarian ha& many techniques at hand to respond to delay tactics. 
She may opon the class with a highly structed (e.g. storytelling) rather 
than a non-dlrectlvc activity (e.g. choosing books for recreational 
reading)* qtiickly follow this up with a specific assignment for the delay 
prone ch4 Id andiculdc him to the next task. The librarian ,nay e':pedite his 
involvt-nont. In the class by giving him an assigned scat atid having a high 
inti rti.st/ low vocabulary or lac£o -print book already waiting for him and 
a statoinimt designed to plunge him quickly Into the task: "There's a 
picture of a dog In hero that Idoks like the one you told me you had. Let 
tne show you. Oh, this isn't the same kind? Really? Well, how Is it 
dtrf<-r< uC? etc/* She may have a self monitoring dally library schedule 
which he checks off and turns In at the end of the period. This can be 
designed for appropriate time allotmonts and sequential tasks which will 
guarantee success. Until the exceptional child sees the value and can take 
the iniatlve in self -direct ton, the librarian roust have prepared a special 
daily plan for the child. 

The easiest to overlook, but perhaps the most imperative to romedlatc, 
are the array of withdrawal ur passivity- related behaviors which the child may 
employ. The rhild may not participate in sorimis hook :5«»arch activities fur 
a munbt»r of reasons. He mny he omharrased at his luw reading level and i^ay 
attempt to avoid revealing this to his age peers. He may be a.-.hamed to 
request direct help from oithor .another child ur (he librarian or may l.ick 
such bnslc knowli'dgo as card catalog ui-age. He may not know how to judge 
the difficulty Invel of a haok. In a word he is .-Iways "looking", but he 
rarely locates a book which snLisfles him. 



Just as the child tries to camouflage his iiiidcquncy in book or ip.itorlal 
scirchf so he also accUs to devise 5iome tactical protective responses ral^tcd 
to oral questionings Mciny children have boon scorched by a sarcastic remark 
4bovt their Inndeqaacies and have learned to shield ^emsolves by eiwbracttig 
passivity or invisibility. Other children have made an ad jiusitmcnt to their 
own problems by reducing their involvements Some have learned to delay 
confronting a situation where they might be asked to read orally^ by asking 
inmiii^erablc' questions^ 

If j>rint 5;i;'.e is too iimall, if the card catalog is in'?cc<:'nsible^ if no 
variation in time allowed is made for children who need longer circulation 
time due tQ slower reading rate or physical problems^ if the child cannot ^ 
hear the discussion during oral activltleSp or other evidence exists which 
Indicates his needs have not been considered^ he will protect himself by 
withdrawing from rhe predicament and thus minimize physical and psychological 
stress. 

The right to read must not be allowed to become merely an empty cliche. 
It must become a reality for every child. For this to happen^ the library 
must be devoid of architectural barriers. What are fhe components of the 
physical netting which limit acce.ss to physicall^handf capped students? Tli^y ^ 
fnrludn f!oon-^.iys too narrow to accoiumndate wheelrluiirs or children on crutchr^i; 
alslos and paf^sag^^ways not wide enough for the turning radius of a wheelchairj 
sills too high to roll over; location on the upper floors or split levels 
within the library; tables and carrels with nkirts that prevent a wheelchair 
from mining olo<^e onmigh for the occupant to use thorn; materi.als stored too 
high or too low for a child in a chair or one balancing on crutches to reach; 
or turnstiles of any type. All these pr'>cludo usage by the disabled. 

For the sfvttrr^ly visually impalrecl^ the entrance should be marked by 
braillod or rai<?ed letter identification. Furnishings should be permanent so 



y ■ ■ ■. 

that a const .mt rclcnming of the. floor plan Is unnecessary. (S>stntctlons 
shotild be padded so that misjudgements are not paid for with broken bones 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ •■ * • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

and.biriilses. Troqiicntly used materials, and all audio software should be 
identified in braille as well ^is standard type. Storage space for bratlU- 
vriters, prlsras and magnifiers should be provided within the library. For- 
the more incKterately visually handicapped, large print books need to be 
provided and careful attention must be paid to lighting, the Intensity of 
light available should vary according to the task and the chllds* needs. 
Writing iu'l working s;urfaccs should minimize reflecLiyc glare. 

The acroustlcal treatment of a room Is a critical factor in the success 
a deaf child has in school. Whatever residual bearing he may Iwve can be 

i 

magnified by mechanical tnoans. Even so, he may still only be able to 
distinguish certain sounds so that auditory Input provides him with few clues 
as to what is happening. He must use visjial stimuli to fill In the picture. 
Baclcgrotmd nusic, much In vogue in some libraries, diminishes the deaf chllds* 

ability to function. 

Hearing impaired children may be dependent on liproading, signing and 
other vf ;;«tal mos. The chi id should not be placed so that hla line of 
sight Is blrtcked to the speaker. Wlicn a discussion Is taking place, the 
hearing Impaired child may not know who the person speaking at any particular 
moment is and so Vv«1ii»re he should look for cues. Knowing this, the librarian 
can so position the child relative to the group that he can see everyone's face 
and she should indicate by hand signals who the next speaker will be. 

The librarian needs to be cognixant of the fact that the deaf child may 
not hear bells signalling a fire drill or change in class periods. Auditory 
signals must be snpp lamented by flashing lights or other visual sicnals or the 
library staff must assume rr^sponslblllty for individually notifying hearing 
impaired children* 



The disturbed cblld also ncods environmental adaptations. Research has 
shown that he tends to require more physical space than his peers so the same 
square footage can accommodate fewer students. Crowding leads to a build-up 
oi tcrs ions and consequently a reduced ability to function. Many children 
with adjustment problems have difficulty coping with excessive stimuli. High 
sided carrels tend to control the quantity and variety of stimuli btanbarding 
the child at an:f one time and so reduce distractablllty enabling them to focus 
their attention on the task at hand. Some children cannot tolerate auditory 
and visual stimuli simultaneously and will cover either their cyrs or their 
ears when viewing a fllra. This, of course, should be pfrmltted. 

Adaptations to the physical environment should be as subtle as possible, 
made without labeling or fanfare. The child may prefer neglect to being 
signaled out for special treatment. Kany of the needs of exceptional children 
can be achieved at no additional cost. For example, library tables without 
skirts are not necessarily more ovj?&nsive than those having them. Some of the 
critical needs of these children are elements long sought but never justified 
to the administrators' satisfaction. Carpeting for these children Is not a 
luxury. It cushions the phy&ically hahdlcappcd child*s fall, facilitates the 
movement of wheelchairs and crutches, reduces distracting noises for those wfth 
partial hearing, diminishes the institutional look and provides a more home- 
like, relaxed atmosphere, critical to the functioning of the emotionally 
dlsturhi d ill i Id. 

Bulletin hoards and displays should be designed with the special child's 
deficits in mind. Large, jnul Li- sensory projects am host, Thor>c Hhould 
iucoipovate good figure/ground contrast for the porcoptually disturbed and 
visually impaired. LeLt,>ring should be large, distinct and preferably three- 
dimfnslnnal. Infmiuation should be displayed tactually if possible. Coitnmml- 

♦ 

citton always should outrank aosfhetics^ 



The aniblatice of the library is crittcal. As for all children, rhe 
message to the special child should be: **fon are welcome here; we* re glad 
/ you came There are so many Institutions and factlltlcs In these 

child rens^ lives that do not accommodate thei8« A child wearing many pounds 
; ~o£ nietra^^ bracing frs difficult to take to the grocery, the department store, 
the bank, the art museum, etc. Buildings with stairs and without ramps are 
inaccessible^ A revolving door Is a major barricade* As for the disttirhed 
child, his behavior is not tolerated in public buildings and his life 
pattern may tie such that he consistently encounters hostility and rejection. 
The library may be the first social agency to break this tragic pattern. 
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